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Here is totally functional library furniture that 
beautifully integrates use, structure and mate- 
rial in perfect harmony. 

Here is mastery of craftsmanship skillfully 
blending the design concepts of librarians, 
architects and engineers in a cooperative cre- 
ation — the first of its kind! 

Warm natural woods or plastics blending 
with lustrous, satin-finish aluminum in graceful 
contours give DEsIGNER LINE furniture its 
distinctive design, simple beauty. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Remington. Fland. 


“VISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Meee: Movoto) ol-1e-Leh c-Meta-t-)dfeli Be 


A unique engineering feature —“pinned-in” 
construction — masterfully fashions the func- 
tional purpose of each material in unison. Legs 
of steel encased in aluminum unite with slen- 
derized aluminum under-structures to achieve 
maximum strength and rigidity. 

Here is furniture that expresses the ultimate 
in functional efficiency and tasteful styling that 
is destined to be the timeless answer to vour 
library needs. 

Write for more information. 


535 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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CONFERENCE NEWS 
MLA Annual Conference -- April 29-30 


The 1960 Annual Conference of the Maryland Library Association will be held 
at the Sheraton-Belvedere, Baltimore, on Friday and Saturday, April 29-30. 

On Friday, registration will open at 9:30 a.m. The first General Session will 
be at 10:00 with Mr. George W. Coen, Trustee, State Library, Columbus, Ohio, and 
officer of the American Association of Library Trustees, as principal speaker. There 
will be a luncheon at 12:30 when Dr. Ulysses Lee of the Morgan State College 
faculty will speak on censorship and literature. At 3:00 there will be a Business 
Meeting, Miss Janet Stevens, President of the Maryland Library Association, pre- 
siding. Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, Director of the Harvard University Libraries (emeri- 
tus), will speak on “Libraries in Many Lands” at the dinner meeting at 7:15. 

On Saturday, registration will be available from 9:15 a.m. Simultaneous Division 
meetings will begin at 10:00. The Adult Services Division, with Mrs. Ruth Howard, 
President, presiding, will hold a business meeting after which Miss Violet Myer 
will chair a program on the subject, “Aging Successfully: The Library’s Responsi- 
bility.” 

Mrs. Emma Bowland, Chairman, will preside over the program of the Children’s 
and Young People’s Division, the general subject being Asia and the Asians, with 
further details to be announced. 

Other programs, details of which are to be announced later, will be those of the 
College and Research Libraries Division and the Trustees Division. 

The final session of the Conference will be a luncheon at 12:30, when Mr. Keith 
Robertson of New Jersey, professional writer, will speak on writing for readers in 
the early teens. 

Exhibitors are planning interesting and informative displays for the two-day 
period. : 


Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers March 16 


The Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia Regional Group of Catalogers 
and Classifiers will hold its annual meeting on March 16 at the McKeldin Library, 
University of Maryland, College Park. The scheduled program is as follows: 

9:15-10:00—Registration and coffee hour 

10:00-12:00—Welcome by Howard Rovelstad, Director of Libraries, University 

of Maryland 

Business session: ‘‘New library technology and the technical pro- 
cesses” Robert E. Kingery, Chief, Preparation Division, New 
York Public Library 

Lunch — Dining Hall, University of Maryland 

2:00- 3:30—Panel of speakers on “Personnel” 

Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University 
Margaret C. Brown, Chief, Processing Division, Free Library of 
Philadelphia 
Harold F. Sylvester, Professor of Personnel Administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 
3:30 —Tour of McKeldin Library 

Maryland librarians and catalogers are invited to attend. For further informa- 

tion contact Miss Katherine E. Leonard, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 


Saltimore 1, 
Maryland. 
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Maryland Conference for Adult Education March 19 


A conference of interest to librarians and other adult education leaders is the 
Maryland Conference for Adult Education to be held on March 19, 1960 on the 
Goucher College Campus. The theme of the conference “the Individual in the Age 
of Experts” will be highlighted by the keynote speakers, Harry and Bonara Over- 
street. Richard Hart, Pratt Library, is president of the Association; Nettie Taylor, 
Division of Library Extension, is chairman of the Conference Planning Committee. 


Service to the Agtng 


Services and opportunities needed by older persons are current topics of para- 
mount interest throughout the State. The Maryland Commission on the Aging is 
currently conducting surveys of local resources through the American Association 
of University Women and the Maryland Federated Women’s Clubs. The Commission 
has also appointed several state-wide study committees. The committee on “Educa- 
tion and Recreation” will consider library service to the aging. In addition several 
regional and local conferences are being planned for early 1960. Librarians are 
urged to cooperate in these conferences whenever possible by exhibits, book lists and 
program participation. A small collection of materials on aging is available from 
the Division of Library Extension. In keeping with the current need and emphasis 
on the problems and challenges of the older adult, ‘‘Public Library Service to the 
Aging” will be the theme of the Adult Services Division meeting at the Maryland 
Library Association’s spring conference to be followed in May by a workshop on 
the same topic. 


MLA Makes Drive for Members 


The Membership Committee of MLA is making a drive for members. In Janu- 
ary a letter was sent out to head librarians of public, academic, and special libraries 
asking for an up-to-date list of professional and non-professional staff members 
with addresses. Names of Friends of the Library may also be added. 


These names were checked against the membership file, and those persons not 
recorded as current MLA members will be contacted about joining for 1960. Trustees 
will also be contacted; but school librarians will not be included in this particular 
drive. 

There is no intention of pressuring people to join MLA; the Committee feels 
that all librarians and staff members of libraries in Maryland should feel an obli- 
gation to support the work of MLA, but each person must reach his own decision 
about joining. Any organization is only as strong as its members make it. 

The Committee asks for cooperation and promptness in assembling the lists 
of staff members and mailing them to the chairman. Possibly some library will be 
missed; if the person in charge of a library did not receive the letter in January, it 
will be appreciated if he will send the list of staff members in his library to the 
Committee chairman. 

‘ John Zimmerman, Chairman 
MLA Membership Committee 
State Teachers College 
Frostburg, Maryland 
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NLW OPENS WONDERFUL NEW WORLDS 
FOR MARYLAND LIBRARIES 


by Louise Hinkley, Special Services Librarian, Baltimore County Library and 


Executive Director, National Library Week in Maryland 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1960 can be an important year for every 
school, public, university, college and special library in Maryland. For the first 
time we have objectives—some down-to-earth ones—and three years in which to 
work constructively toward them. But whether we travel by pogo stick or strato- 
liner will be up to us. By way of NLW citizen-librarian cooperation knowledge of 
long and short range goals can reach and convince our many publics. Worth it? 
For the answer, consider the goals recently produced by a special MLA committee 
and we think you’ll agree that achieving only a few of them would be worth all the 
extra NLW energy spent in committee meetings and phone calls: : 





MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OBJECTIVES 


The Maryland Library Association believes that the major role of the 
library in Maryland—whether public, school, college, hospital or institution 
library—is to supply individuals with abundant and varied reading materials 
which will provide information, satisfy curiosity, encourage a sense of citizen 
responsibility, spark imagination, and increase aesthetic appreciation. The 
MLA believes, however, that the vitality of the library depends in large part 
upon the enthusiasm of those who themselves appreciate and respect books 
and reading. Therefore, parents, community leaders, teachers, librarians and 
library trustees, as individuals who exert natural leadership, have not only an 
unusual opportunity but an obligation to share with others their enthusiasm 
for the profits and pleasures of reading and their conviction about the value 
of libraries) NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK provides an opportunity to 
emphasize this important objective. 


The Maryland Library Association, in addition to accepting the general 
goals of the American Library Association, recommends the following special 
goals for Maryland: 


1. The establishment of a public library in every county of Maryland 
where such services are not now provided, and the improvement and 
expansion of library service, so that every citizen in every county may 
have easy access to good reading and guidance in its use. 


2. The development of area library centers serving population groups 
large enough to provide a sound economic base for support of a full 
range of library services supplementing and enriching the county 
libraries. 


3. The establishment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library as the state’s re- 
source center in order to provide access throughout the state to special- 
ized materials. 


4. Continuing federal aid to supplement local funds to improve the opera- 
tion of public libraries in both metropolitan and rural areas. 


5. State aid to supplement local funds for construction of public library 
buildings. 
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6. Development of college and university libraries to meet growing en- 
rollments and expanding curricula. 


7. A qualified librarian in every elementary school as well as junior and 
senior high schools. 


8. Availability on library shelves of materials which reflect all points of 
view on controversial questions. 





9. Cooperation among all libraries—public, school, college, university and 
special—in order to give maximum service and avoid duplication of 
effort. 


10. Establishment of a graduate library school in Maryland to provide 
qualified librarians for Maryland public, school, college and institution 
libraries. 


,l1. A vigorous program to interest young people in librarianship as a 
career. 


12. Cooperation with industry, education, lay groups and mass media in 
stimulating good reading and the use of libraries. 


With these objectives set down, the head of the State Committee, Harold W. 
Eustis, Baltimore Division Manager of Shell Oil Companies, went quickly to work. 
At the initial luncheon held December 17 at the Sheraton-Belvedere, courtesy Shell, 
enthusiastic representatives from religious groups, industry, service clubs, women’s 
organizations, government, labor, rural groups and many types of libraries pledged 
their support of NLW objectives. “What can we do to get things started?”, they 
asked. ‘How can we convince more young people that library work is so chal- 
lenging?” “Who needs to know what in order to accomplish the objectives?” The 
State Committee’s plans include projects, newspaper publicity, information and 
assistance to local citizen and library groups; in subcommittees they are working 
diligently to create an effective background for achievement of library goals, both 
long and short-range. 

One such project of the State Committee, with which individual libraries can 
associate, is the state-wide Photographie Contest with the theme ‘Books, reading 
and libraries.” Attractive entry blanks and posters have been sent out over the 
state and between March 22 and April 11, winning photos will be on display in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library windows. Camera dealers are contributing prizes of $100, 
$50 and $20 in merchandise certificates and in addition the Sunpapers will donate a 
special teenage award. If enough libraries turn in requests for prints of the three 
prize-winning pictures, the Committee will make these available to them in time for 
NLW. 

On March 9, Governor Tawes will officially proclaim National Library Week 
in Maryland and at the same time receive a book on Maryland for his personal 
library. Local libraries can then follow with their own county or city proclamations. 

Tie-ins with objectives and the teenage emphasis are beginning to emerge. The 
Citizen Committee in Baltimore City will be the teenage board of ‘“You’re the Critic”; 
the MLA Recruiting Committee is using NLW this year as an ideal time to stress 
the lures of librarianship with teenagers. Baltimore County plans a display unit 
to be posted in stores and public places to tell in an original way the library story. 
Pratt plans to stage a special exhibit of the ten most popular books in each city 
school, contrasting them with those most popular with their grandparents. County 
recruitment plans include a project “Librarian for a Day” whereby young people 
can get a tasty sample of life in different types of libraries. The Friends of the 
Towson Library voted $1500 for reference books for the Towson Library, which 
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will be on display during National Library Week. PTA’s, Jaycees, women’s clubs 
and other organizations are urging their members throughout the state to join with 
librarians in NLW plans and goals. 

The Committee is optimistic that all libraries in Maryland will join together in 
the NLW effort, choosing if necessary, one goal and organizing the citizen-library 
committee for its achievement. With one month to go, there’s still time to take ad- 
vantage of the unique National Library Week opportunity to tell the library story 
and to think constructively about a year-round goals committee. 

National Library Week emerges as one of the best ways we can achieve those 
fine goals we’ve set for ourselves. It can, indeed, “Open wonderful new worlds” 
for libraries and readers alike. 


library Service to Junior High School Students 


by Mrs. Tressie Claire Coil, Librarian, Newport Junior High School, 


Kensington, Montgomery County 


Introduction 

An attractive arrangement of library furniture with appropriate bulletin boards, 
an exhibit of art objects, a vase of flowers or some potted plants help to create a 
setting for a beautiful library and a quiet atmosphere that both students and teach- 
ers will enjoy visiting. Convenient placement of the loan desk, card catalog, pamph- 
let and picture file, magazines, reference books, Readers’ Guide, and the general book 
collection should make the library facilities simple enough for the youngest seventh 
grade student to use with ease and confidence. Such an atmosphere helps to produce 
good library service for a cultural and materials center. 


Organization 

Library routines can become overwhelming without an efficiently organized 
library system that is thoroughly coordinated with the teaching program. Conse- 
quently, the library must be adequately staffed with professional and clerical help, 
if the library is to participate in a well-rounded program to serve all segments of 
the school. The library must maintain an accurate yet simple charging system that 
can be competently handled by students under the supervision_of the librarian. The 
numerous other library routines must be managed in the background, so expertly 
that the library will function smoothly and the librarian may be available for 
reference work, reading guidance, faculty meetings, departmental meetings, con- 
ferences with teachers, book talks and classroom visits. 


Hours 

To promote good library service, it is necessary to make time available for 
both students and teachers to use the library. If the school library is open from 
8 A.M. until 4 P.M., it gives the students and teachers approximately one hour and 
twenty minutes free time to come to the library before and after school. During li- 
brary hours every student has the opportunity to come to the library regularly for 
one English period each week. All subject teachers may use the library to bring 
an entire class for research. The library is open for students to come on individual 
or group passes as the teacher deems appropriate. Teachers also have the oppor- 
tunity to visit the library during their work-planning period. 


Schedules 


When English classes are scheduled to have a regular library period each 
week, the librarian and the teacher have an opportunity to work together in reading 
guidance at the various grade levels in the school. The chance to browse, read 
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magazines, and pursue information on hobbies, etc., may become a challenge to the 
non-academic student. The same experience may inspire the more gifted boy or 
girl to explore new fields in reading. The librarian may take this opportunity to talk 
to the entire group or to individual students about books that are read primarily 
for pleasure. 

Teachers in all subject areas may also schedule the use of the library as 
needed. These teachers plan the library period several days in advance and reserve 
the library materials to be used. Reserve materials may be assembled in several 
different ways. A teacher with a slow learning group may find it advantageous to 
have the books ready for use when the class arrives. Another teacher may want a 
bibliography prepared as a guide for students to locate their materials. Still 
another teacher may prefer to have the librarians discuss the materials available 
and permit the students to do their own research. This is an excellent approach and 
gives the librarian an opportunity to teach the use of books and other library ma- 
terials at the time they are being used. The librarian also has the opportunity for 
reading guidance and reference service when individuals come to the library for 
research. In fact, the school librarian continuously teaches the use of the library 
and its resources. 


Use of Materials 


Library materials should be accessible to all students and teachers. Books from 
the general collection usually circulate for one week and may be renewed. Most ref- 
erence books, pictures, pamphlets, magazines, maps, records and newspapers may 
circulate overnight and be renewed after school the following day. A teacher may 
borrow as many books as needed for a classroom library. Thus, classroom collections 
are constantly changing as courses of study progress throughout the year. Refer- 
ence books may be sent to the classrooms. Film strips, films, and records are issued 
to teachers to use in the classrooms. A nook of professional books and magazines 
may be established for teachers. Bibliographies are prepared for teachers on units 
in the courses of study. Cleverly designed lists of suggested readings are made for 
students for both required and recreational readings. The magazine subscription 
includes professional and recreational reading. Teachers and students are notified 
by means of the daily school bulletin when new magazines arrive. Current pro- 
fessional magazines are frequently placed in a teacher’s mail box, or annotations 
of articles of special interest are included in the daily bulletin. Pertinent announce- 
ments may be made at faculty meetings. Book jackets make attractive classroom 
bulletin boards and are borrowed by students and teachers. The vocational file should 
be abundant and kept up to date. Vocational material may also be reserved to be 
used in the library or classrooms and it may be borrowed for overnight use. 


Orientation 

A planned orientation program for all seventh grade students is a fine intro- 
ductory service to children entering junior high school. The time spent on the les- 
sons must be adapted to the particular school. The film, “Know your Library”, 
prepares the students for their first library visit. The first lesson may include a 
tour of the library plant showing the location of materials and equipment. This may 
be followed by lessons on the Dewey Decimal System, the Card Catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide and Library Procedures (rules and regulations). 

The follow-up on these lessons may include outline maps of the library on 
which to locate materials, oral drills, film strips and many other devices librarians 
use successfully. 

To evaluate the success of the library lessons the librarian must consistently 
urge students to work independently in the library and be ready to help whenever 
needed. Again, the school librarian continuously teaches children the use of books 
and the library. 
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Student Assistants 

A librarian can render valuable service to the students and the school by develop- 
ing a strong selective group of student assistants. This service is particularly 
necessary in a school where the library is understaffed and when a course in library 
practice is not given for credit. 

Since volunteer library assistants miss one class each week it is necessary for 
these students to have excellent qualifications. First, the students must apply to 
English teachers for a position on the library staff. They must meet certain grade 
requirements, have a good citizenship record and be recommended by their English 
teacher. Two students work as library assistants each period during the school day 
and several volunteers help before and after school. Student assistants are individ- 
ually trained by the librarian in all library skills. They write reviews of books and 
are prepared to give short book talks while they are on library duty. Among the 
many benefits students receive are public service, development of poise, library 
skills and vocational training. 


Library Service to the Elementary School Child 


by Naomi Witmer, Middletown Elementary School Library, 
Middletown, Frederick County 


We have a school of approximately 400 students located in the northern part 
of Frederick County. The children are interested in books and reading and we have 
a very attractive, pleasant library in which we can seat about 45 pupils. The col- 
lection contains children’s books, magazines, vertical file material, records, filmstrips 
and professional materials. 

Each class of children is scheduled for the library once a week; however, the 
children may come at any other time for pleasure or research work. We make rules 
for the care and return of books. We try to give guidance in helping children select 
select materials that they are able to read, but we like them to take books in which 
they are especially interested, too. 

Use of the library and the card catalog is taught to the upper grades (4, 5, 6). 
I have some pupil assistants, and for each class I have helpers who check out books 
and straighten the library at the end of their period. Each upper grade child is 
given a handbook explaining the library set-up, card catalog, and how the child 
may help in the library. 

Some library periods we just read and enjoy books and materials, but some 
days we have something special—a story, a filmstrip story, a film story, a story 
record, a flannel board story, or something done by a member of another class which 
would be interesting to us. We have a Book Fair once a year. 

The children do interesting things for the Book Fair and at other times during 
the year for the library or their classrooms. Some of these projects include illustra- 
tions of a story, story-book characters, games, clay characters, book marks, book 
reviews and other reading enrichment activities. 

In order to reach all children at some time or other you must constantly put 
book interest and reading before them. I have tried to do this by sharing with the 
children my enthusiasm for a good story, by book lists, bulletin board or other dis- 
plays, e.g. a ““Book-of-the-Week”’, and by encouraging them to make and do projects 
related to the books which they like. 

Our professional materials come in use especially when we need help in plan- 
ning In-Service meetings in our school or for country or state discussion meetings. 
Selection of professional and children’s materials is based on our school’s needs. New 
book lists, bibliographies and other materials which are of interest and help to the 
teachers are given to them. The faculty of the school also includes a special 
Reading Teacher. 
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Our library program would not be successful without the cooperation of the 
teachers and the administration who share and develop these same interests in their 
programs. 

We would like to share these ideas and “helps” with you: 


Try to fill every request even if you don’t have much material on it (Don’t 
forget to draw upon the public library resources). 


Help the children develop new areas of reading interest. 


Be sure that those children who are interested understand the use of the 
library and the card catalog. 


Let the interested children help in the library. 
Encourage the children to do projects for you. 
Use the children for story-telling. 

Keep your library quiet and orderly. 

Stress care of the books. 


Learn when to approach a child with help or when to leave him alone 
to his own choosing. 


Keep a supply of “easy reading” books to bring out for the children who 
have difficulty in their reading. 

Teach the children the use of other reference books besides the encyclo- 
pedias. 


Teach the children the joy to be had from magazines. 


Encourage the use of the public libraries and tell of the riches contained 
within. 


College Students and Inter-Library Relations 


by Anne C. Edmonds 


Assistant Librarian in charge of Reference and Circulation Goucher College 


Students, as a group, annoy librarians. They, more than any other users of 
libraries, push the librarian to the critical point where the philosophy of giving ser- 
vice to all who come to the library conflicts with the limitations under which the 
librarian works—limitations of materials and limitations of staff. The students’ de- 
mands force the librarian to recognize that reality is far removed from the ideal. 
This dilemma is one of the librarian’s own making. In an endeavour to break away 
from the idea of the library as a warehouse, and the librarian as its custodian, 
readers have been encouraged to use the library, its staff, and its materials. Now 
librarians have to start saying “no”, because they cannot meet the demands that 
are being made upon them; and to have to say “no” to students is distressing, for 
they are a group whose reading and research habits should be encouraged and nur- 
tured to the fullest extent possible. 

A college library is committed to working with students and has, therefore, 
the responsibility of finding a solution, or.at least an amelioration of this situation. 
A student usually comes to the library in response to an artificially created situation 
originating from a course assignment, a term paper, a research project. Although 
college students may be more sophisticated library users than high school students, 
there are still too many of them all wanting the same thing at the same time. As 
always, they leave their assignments to the last minute, they don’t know what they 
are looking for, and they don’t know how to use the library. Finding that their own 
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library seems to fall short of their expectations they immediately want to dash off 
to another library. 

At Goucher we try to alleviate the problem by working with both the students 
and the faculty. Knowing the faculty and the courses, we are in a better position 
than other libraries to interpret for our own students the nature of the materials 
they will need. We are, by experience and role, prepared for this type of work. We 
can also save the student from needless expenditure of time and money by making 
sure that she has utilized to the fullest extent all the resources of her own library. 
This too saves wear and tear on other libraries. 


I learned of one example of the unnecessary expense and waste of time by stu- 
dents who go to other libraries from a casual conversation with a student who was 
recounting the thrill and excitement she had experienced in using the Library of 
Congress, even though all the references she had gone there for were out. She was 
showing me the footnotes that she had followed in an article in the American Journal 
of International Law. As I looked at them I realized that she had misread as a book 
title a reference to an issue of International Conciliation. She was overjoyed when 
I told her that we had a file of that title in our own library, and suitably chagrined 
when I chided her for not checking at Goucher before she went over to Washing- 
ton. The ironic footnote to this tale is that the issue she wanted was missing from 
our files and, of course, it was too late to go to either Pratt or Hopkins, for the pa- 
per was due that day! 


Working with the faculty is an important element, for one might say that it is 
a wise faculty that knows its own library. Assignments are frequently given that 
require, unnecessarily, that students use other libraries. We experienced this with 
a bibliographical assignment in a political science course that included many refer- 
ences that were not in the Goucher Library. An undue burden devolved upon the 
students and upon the libraries to which they went. Consultation with the faculty 
member who had given the assignment resulted, with no detraction to the course, 
in the substitution of equally useful titles available in our own library. 


Other problems leading to the undue use of outside libraries arise from the 
student’s lack of discrimination in evaluating her references. A freshman writing a 
paper about psychological studies of twins was delighted and intrigued by the dis- 
covery and use of Biological Abstracts. It took an appeal from the librarian to the 
instructor before the student could be persuaded that the article in Spanish in an 
obscure journal with a South American imprint was not the cornerstone of her 
paper, and that there was no need for her to scour the country’s libraries to find it. 
At other times it is possible, usually with underclassmen, to persuade a student to 
change her topic or adapt it so that it will fall within the resources of the Goucher 
Library. 

So far the Goucher Library appears parochial in its attempts to be all things 
to its students, rather than allow them to set foot in another library. This is far 
from the truth. The Goucher College Catalog stresses the richness of the library 
resources in Baltimore and Washington. Advanced students, those doing independ- 
ent work, and even those underclassmen with a valid need for materials that we 
do not have, are encouraged to immerse themselves in the scholarly experience that 
comes from searching for material in many libraries and utilizing all the resources 
that they can command. However, we recognize the limitations of staff and facilities 
in other libraries, and as a protection to them we encourage the student to formulate 
the problem on which she is working and persuade her to do as much of her pre- 
liminary searching as she can here, in a library with which she is familiar. Thus she 
can save both her own time and that of the library to which she is going. 


We also try to give her some idea of what she can and cannot expect in other 
libraries. We can tell her that Peabody will welcome her with open arms, allow her 
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occasional borrowing privileges, sometimes assign her a desk in the library; that 
Pratt has an extensive collection and exceptional staff but that she cannot borrow 
books unless she pays for a non-resident card, that she cannot use the microfilm 
reader for the New York Times unless she has special permission; that Hopkins has 
closed stacks, its departmental libraries close in the evenings, and that she cannot 
borrow books; that the Welch Medical Library and the Baltimore Bar Association 
Library should be approached through a letter of introduction, and that the stu- 
dent’s behaviour there is expected to be commensurate with that of the busy and 
serious-minded doctors and lawyers whose private libraries she is using. 


Once again, the disparity between reality and the ideal is apparent for it is 
obvious that we not see every student at Goucher who wants to use other libraries. 
However, we do see many of them and we hope that by working with them and 
members of the faculty we manage to mitigate some of the annoyances created by 
students when they descend on other libraries. 


What does Goucher do for students from other schools who find their way out 
to the campus at Towson? Like other academic libraries our first responsibility, 
both in service and the use of the book collection, is to our own students. We wel- 
come individuals who wish to come and study; however, we discourage the mass 
descent of high school or college groups working on class assignments. We do not 
lend books to any outside students, and we ask graduate students to apply for inter- 
library loans through their own libraries. 


We do what we can to ease the student probiem in other libraries by working 
with our own students and faculty here at Goucher. We could do more if we were 
aware of the problems that such libraries experience in working with Goucher stu- 
dents, and we invite these libraries to let us know when our students expect more 
than the libraries can reasonably do for them. 





@ We now stock 2500 recommended pre bound titles. 


@ We also stock 475 Supplementary Readers. Paper covers are pre- 
bound, the balance in regular Publisher’s cloth editions. (Good). 


@ 98% of the titles are in stock at all times. 
@ You'll like our lowest prices and SUDDEN SERVICE and our won- 
derful PARAGON BINDINGS. 
DON R. PHILLIPS: INC. 


P.O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 
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The Importance of a Trustee Organization to 
Maryland libraries 


by Janet R. T. Stevens, 


Librarian, Pennsylvania Avenue Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


The trustees of Maryland public libraries met at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
on October 3, 1959 to organize as a section of the Maryland Library Association. 
More than fifty trustees and librarians from all over the state attended the meet- 
ing at which Mr. George Hammond, Trustee, Prince George’s County Memorial Li- 
brary, was elected president. Miss Stevens, President of the Maryland Library 
Association, addressed the group. 


* * * 


It is a real pleasure to meet with you today. Although your decision to organize 
as a division was made last year, I am delighted that your working together as a 
group will initiate during my term of office. 

Each of you has become a library trustee of your own free will—I hope that 
there was no need of coercion—and as I have had little experience working with 
trustees, I was curious about the kind of people who become members of library 
boards. I trust that you won’t object if I tell you a little of what I have learned. 

Trustees are people of vision, for without this there can be no progress; they are 
people of enthusiasm, with common sense, good judgement, and a willingness to de- 
vote time, and energy to this work without a thought of monetary return. A library 
trustee is appointed because of his standing in, and his understanding of his com- 
munity; his interest in the library and the people it serves; and with the expectation 
that he will use his knowledge and influence to secure the best possible library 
service. 

In spite of all these positive virtues, trustees are not idle paragons; you are 
people with the ability to interpret the library and its needs to personal friends, to 
business colleagues, churches, organizations, and governing officials; to act as 
sounding boards for community reaction, and to listen to comments and to hear 
gripes. A good library trustee views the library field as a whole so that he can 
bring knowledge and vision to his own institution’s progress. 

Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, former president of the American Association of Library 
Trustees, says that no trustee was ever qualified when appointed. Just as no library 
school ever trains a librarian—the public does this most competently—so does ex- 
perience and doing eventually qualify a trustee, if he has the capacity to learn and 
to grow, and does not count his appointment as just another honor to be casually 
listed as a college student might list his extra-curricular activities in the yearbook. 

It is evident that to you, being a library trustee is not just another honor; each 
of you is serving in your own way, and each of you hopes to make your community 
the better for this service. So we, the librarians, know what kind of people you are 
who are meeting here today, and we are proud to be with you. 

You are now a trustee division; what is your potential value to Maryland 
libraries? In four words—it can be tremendous. Any library association and 
state library agency achieves strength when it has an active trustee organization. 
The purpose of a trustee division, as indicated in the ALA trustee handbook, should 
be to promote a closer relation between public libraries and those interested there- 
in; and to work for sound growth and improvement of library ‘services, facilities, 
and resources. While each trustee has at heart the problems of his own library, he 
should know about the problems of state wide library development, as these eventu- 
ally will react on his community library, whether it be city, county, or regional. 
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You are most familiar with library budgets. Librarians as a group are not 
politically minded; few of us know our way around state legislatures or county 
courthouses with any degree of ease. Yet the service we administer depends on this 
political process for appropriations that make it possible for us to grow with our 
communities. 

In the eyes of some state legislators, library administrators, stressing the need 
for more adequate budgets, may be considered as pressure groups fighting for 
personal gain and profit. On the other hand, a trustee organization is recognized 
as a civic group, whose interest is in community service only. A strong forceful 
division provides an united citizenry working for the furtherance of sound library 
service. We all know that an aroused people is responding to the needs of the 
school systems; these same people need to be aroused for the advancement of public 
libraries. 

Despite strong efforts by librarians, library needs too frequently are pushed 
aside for other issues; sometimes it seems that libraries must subsist on leftovers 
after the schools, highways, and other agencies are taken care of. If an informed, 
intereste1, and yet disinterested, group of people back a program, legislators are 
more prone to listen to and react favorably to the demands of these constituents. In 
the clamor for funds, the library’s voice must be strong enough to be heard, and in 
the competition for good budgets, funds will not be granted for a dynamic state 
library program—that will react on all community libraries—without a vigorous 
effort by trustees and their division. 

Favorable library legislation is vital; every state association worth its salt has 
a strong committee of librarians and trustees working on library legislation that 
will strengthen systems within the state. Maryland is no exception. Mr. P. D. 
Brown of La Plata is chairman of the MLA Legislative and Planning Committee 
which has been working on legislation which we hope will be ready to present to 
the state legislature next year for action. Trustees can not be thought of as paid 
professionals who will benefit from favorable legislation; trustees’ jobs do not depend 
on any political action that they may take; and trustees are not paid for their work. 
Therefore, we hope that we can look to our trustee division for support and action in 
contact with Maryland legislators, especially in seeking sponsorship of library legis- 
lation, when this important matter comes up next year. 

The shortage of trained librarians is a serious situation in our profession, lo- 
cally and nationally. You, too, are aware of this. To aid in the recruitment of 
promising people for Maryland libraries, the MLA was most fortunate this year 
in having $4,000 given to the Association for the awarding of scholarships for 
graduate library work. The William Deiches Fund gave $3,000 for two scholarships, 
and Mrs. Gross, of the Ruzicka Bindery, gave us $1,000. These monies were given 
outright, with no attachments, other than that the recipients of each award return 
to a Maryland public library for two years after graduation. In Maryland there 
are wealthy persons and business institutions who may be persuaded to give monies 
for library scholarships if approached by citizens who are convinced of the worth- 
whileness of public libraries. May I suggest, most earnestly and with the backing 
of the librarians in Maryland, that you consider this as a project for your division’s 
energies. Librarians would rise up in a group and call you blessed if we could 
announce available scholarships for 1960-61; scholarships obtained through the 
real interest and energy of our trustee division. 

As I said a few minutes ago, your value to Maryland libraries can be tremend- 
ous, and although. I seem to have money on my mind today, adequate appropriations 
and a competent professional staff are the foundations of good library service. We 
urge you to join the library professional organizations, to work with the state agency 
toward better library standards in Maryland, to constantly inform people on library 
policies, activities, and needs, and to attend our professional meetings. 

Dr. Robert Leigh, Dean of the School of Library Service of Columbia, says that 
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trustees are the means of effective access to the community’s political authority, and 
the appropriating power. When trustees join together in an organization the power 
so generated has to be tremendous. This power used for building good public re- 
lations, in helping to secure favorable legislation and appropriations, and for re- 
cruiting for the library profesion would be invaluable to Maryland libraries. 

And what do you receive from a trustee division? Association with persons of 
like interest and ideas that can bring inspiration and zest to your individual trustee- 
ship. Ideas of expansion in one area can excite a desire for improvement locally. 
As a basis for comparison develops, and exchange of ideas takes place, you can more 
fully understand what should be the progress of your own library. This basis of 
comparison can be an effective tool in library development. No matter how excellent 
your library may be, there is always room for improvement. No library today can 
operate in a vacuum, and no library should be static. 

And so, it is evident by your presence today that you are qualified truscees by 
virtue of experience and by virtue of doing. You are not like the man in a funeral 
procession that was held up at a crossing by a train. When asked who had died, he 
replied, ‘Darned if I know. I’m just in this for the ride.” There can be ‘0 doubt 
that being a library trustee is a serious job, and an honorable one. One of the mean- 
ings of trustee is “to commit to the care of,” and if you are willing to learn about, 
to work for, to use and to love, and to believe in libraries and what they are doing, 
then the Maryland libraries whom you serve and take care of, individually and now 
collectively, are fortunate indeed. 


ALA's Technical Information Service for 
Librarians Now Available 


The Library Technology Project of the American Library Association is now 
furnishing information to librarians on materials, machines, equipment and systems 
useful in library operations. 

The project’s staff has gathered a comprehensive collection of equipment and 
supply catalogs and a library of technical literature. It has made contacts with 
suppliers, manufacturers, testing laboratories and research and development or- 
ganizations. From these sources, the Library Technology Project is now prepared 
to assist librarians in answering questions they may have as to what supplies, equip- 
ment or systems will best suit their particular needs. LTP will also furnish inform- 
ation on what to buy and where to buy it. 

Librarians should send their inquiries to the Library Technology Project at the 
American Library Association headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The project’s telephone number is DElaware 7-4740. 

The Library Technology Project was established on May 1, 1959, by the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., to collect and disseminate standards information, de- 
velop new or improved equipment and supplies, and provide a technical information 
service for libraries. Frazer G. Poole is director of the project. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A $1,000 scholarship for library school study will be awarde1 by the Library 
Binding Institute. To be eligible an applicant must be accepted in an approved 
library school, recommended by the Dean and show financial nee,, Graduates, un- 
dergraduates and librarians are eligible to apply. Candidates mist be residents of 
the United States; there is no limitation on age or sex. Application may be made to 
the Library Binding Institute, 1010 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. Further 
information can also be obtained from Mrs. Gross, Ruzicka, 3200 Elm Avenue, Bal- 
timore 11. 
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Library News Around the State 


by Nettie B. Taylor, 
Supervisor of County and Institution Libraries, State Division of 


Library Extension 


The Board of County Commissioners of Worcester County have announced their 
decision to establish a county library effective January 1960. Members of the 
Board of Library Trustees have been appointed by the Governor in accordance with 
the Public Libraries Law of 1945. This brings to seventeen the number of county 
libraries in the State, with increasing interest in county library development in the 
six counties without county-wide service. 

ok By HK 

On October 19, the Cecil County Library held open house to dedicate the new 
Howard wing of the library. The addition, built through the generous contribution 
of Mr. Ernest A. Howard, will provide added space for library services and books 
on the first floor and for the Cecil County Historical Society collection on the second 
floor. Miss Helen Clark, director, Division of Library Extension, was the principal 
speaker. 

* * 

Continuing the annual meetings on public library development, tne Maryland 
Department of Education invited trustees and librarians of state-aided public 
libraries to a one-day conference on January 15, 1960. Mr. Emerson Greenaway, 
Director of the Free Library of Philadelphia, was one of the speakers. 

* * ok 

Three regional meetings for school librarians will be held by the Department 
of Education in early 1960. Dates and plans are: January 15 in Denton, January 
22 in Frederick, and March 21 in Bethesda. The general theme of the conferences 
will be ways in which the school library contributes to the instructional program. 
Small group meetings will discuss book selection and specific book titles. 

* * aK 

A committee of 14 librarians and trustees has been appointed by Dr. Pullen, 
State Superintendent of Schools, to make recommendations concerning the estab- 
lishment of area public libraries throughout the State. In consideration of the gen- 
eral recommendations of previous state reports and surveys for area libraries or 
area book centers the committee is charged with making specific recommendations 
regarding: “‘centers for establishment, method and operation, geographical location 
and financial support.”’ Miss Helen Clark, director, Division of Library Extension, is 
chairman of the committee. 

* * a 

On November 14 the Division of Library Extension held a one-day conference 
for discussion leaders and librarians of library study-discussion groups. Discussion 
centered on the use of various materials available for such groups. Dr. John 
Walker Powell of the Fund for Adult Education was consultant. Materials and 
other information on study-discussion groups are available from Nettie Taylor, 
Division of Library Extension. 

A number of librarians in Maryland are participating in activities relating to 
the White House Conference on Children and Youth to be held in March 1960. In 
October at the conference of the Council of National Organizations in Washington 
the ALA representatives from Maryland were: Helen Clark, Madeline Evers, George 
Moreland, Barbara Moody. 

Two committees of Maryland librarians are at work preparing materials for 
the conference. One committee composed of Elizabeth Abolin, Eve Davis, Evelyn 
Levy, Ceceile Richman, and Nettie Taylor, chairman, prepared a selected reading 
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list to be sent to all conferees. This committee was a special committee of the ALA 
Adult Services Division. 

A special committee of the Children’s Services Division of ALA prepared a 
list of children’s books for the White House Conference. Committee members were: 
Barbara Moody, chairman, Elizabeth Hodges and Isabella Jinnette. 

An editorial by Mrs. Grace Stevenson in the ALA Bulletin for October 1959 
discusses the contribution of ALA to the conference and emphasizes the library’s 
responsibility for providing information on the conference. A brochure “A Manual 
of Library Cooperation” for the conference has been prepared by ALA and dis- 
tributed directly to libraries throughout the country. It gives detailed suggestions 
for local library services in relation to the White House Conference Program. Ad- 
ditional copies are available on request at the Maryland Division of Library Ex- 
tension. 


Report of Fall Meeting of the Association of 
School Librarians of Maryland 


by Iven E. Case, 
Librarian, Milford Mill School, Baltimore County 


The annual fall luncheon meeting of the Association of School Librarians of 
Maryland was held in Baltimore at Towsontown Junior High School on October 16, 
1959. Approximately 206 people attended. 

The officers who served were: 

President, Miss Olive Mumford 
Vice-President, Mrs. Nancy Walker 
Secretary, Mrs. Nora C. Troxell 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Rohrer 


The term of officers is for two years. The next election will be held in 1960. 

There were two group discussions preceding the general meeting, one for ele- 
mentary school librarians on “The Place of the Pupil Assistant in the Elementary 
School” and one for high school librarians on “‘The State Organization of Student Li- 
brary Assistants.” In the high school meeting a motion was carried to send dele- 
gates to the state meeting this year, with the number to be determined by the number 
of votes which student library clubs have, and the meeting to be divided later into 
junior and senior high meetings. 

The general meeting in the auditorium followed the program outlined in the 
printed program. Speakers were Miss Bernice Wiese, Supervisor, Division of School 
Libraries, Miss Mae Graham, Supervisor of School and Children’s Libraries, Miss 
Alice Robinson, and Mrs. Nancy Walker, librarians. 

Progress reports from Montgomery County, Frederick County, and Baltimore 
City were given. Montgomery County reported that they had adopted a year long 
plan to study library services. Frederick County is also making a study of library 
services, and made a time analysis to show how time was spent on the job. Balti- 
more City conducts a self evaluation of school libraries in the city. Committees have 
been set up to see to what extent school libraries are contributing to educational 
progress. 

The secretary read the proposed change in the constitution which was printed in 
Maryland Libraries. A motion was made to adopt the change. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Meeting adjourned at 4:00. 
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Maryland State Documents 
July-November 1959 


Edited by HARRY E. FOSTER, Technical Counselor, Division of Library 


Extension, State Department of Education, Baltimore 


Administrator of Loan Laws 
Summary reports filed by small local companies licensed under Article 58A 
“Uniform loan law” and reports filed by sales finance companies licensed 
under Article 83, Section 154-164 inclusive “Finance Companies and In- 
vestigations” for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1958. Baltimore, 1959. 
11p. 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Auxin levels of developing Galehaven peach ovules, by E. A. Stahly, and 
A. H. Thompson. College Park, 1959. 
22 p. illus. (Its Bulletin A-104) 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The contribution of the awns to the development of the kernels of bearded 
wheat, by Walter T. McDonough and Hugh G. Gauch. College Park, 1959. 
16 p. illus. (Its Bulletin A-103) 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
A contribution to a revision of the Culicidae of Northern Thailand, by Ernestine 
Hogan Basham Thurman. College Park, 1959. 177 p. illus. (Its Bulletin 
A-100) 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Effect of boron sprays on the development of bitter-pit in the York imperial 
apple, by Donald B. Dunlap and Arthur H. Thompson. College Park, 1959. 
31 p. illus. (Its Bulletin A-102) 


Agricultural Experiment Station 

Relation of fertilizer composition to growth and development of Maryland 
tobacco, by J. D. Bowling, College Park, 1959. 19 p. illus. (Its Bulletin 
A-101) 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 

tesearch: Gateway to agricultural progress; 71st annual report. College Park, 
1959. 80 p. illus. (Its Bulletin A-105) 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Studies of 12 species of mosquitos as potential nectors of filariae affecting 
skunks, squirrels and racoons in Maryland, by Burton Robert Evans, Wil- 
liam G. Phillips, and William E. Bickley. College Park, 1959. 31 p._ illus. 
(Its Bulletin A-99). 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Ten years of forage crop testing in Maryland, 1948-1957, by R. C. Leffel, T. S. 
Ronningen and A. M. Decker, Jr. College Park, 1959. 47 p. (Its Bulletin 
466). 

Archives of Maryland, 68. Proceedings of the Provincial Court of Maryland, 1678- 
1679. Court ser., 18. Published by authority of the State under the direc- 
tion of the Maryland Historical Society. Elizabeth Merritt, editor. Balti- 
more, Maryland Historical Society, 1959. 303 p. 

Bank Commissioner. 

49th annual report, 1958. Baltimore, 1959. 41 p. 
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Board of Natural Resources. 
The Maryland-Pennsylvania and the Maryland-Delaware boundaries, by Wil- 
liam Henry Bayliff. 2ded. Annapolis, 1959. 120 p. 


Civil Defense Agency. 
Annual report, 1958. Pikesville, 1959. 19 p. 


Commissioner of the Land Office. 
Biennial report from July 1; 1956 to June 30, 1958. Annapolis, 1958. 
i p. 


Commissioners for the Promotion of Uniformity of Legislation in the United States. 
Report, of the Maryland Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 1959. Annapo- 
lis, 1959. 13p. 


Committee on State Travel and Publicity. 
The footloose American and his dollar value to Maryland; a report. Annapolis, 
1958? lv. illus. 


Comptroller’s Office. Retail Sales Tax and Tobacco Tax Division. 
Twelfth annual statistical report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959. Bal- 
timore, 1959. 31 tables. 


Court of Appeals. 

Maryland reports. Cases adjudged in the Court of Appeals of Maryland at Sept. 
term, 1958. Opinions in ordinary cases and opinions in applications for 
leave to appeal habeas corpus cases. Vol. 218. Charlottesville, Va., Michie 
Co., 1959. 808 p. 


Dept. of Budget and Procurement 
Fiscal digest of the State of Maryland for the fiscal year 1960; including 
revenues and appropriations with explanatory and supplemental state- 
ments. Baltimore, 1959. 134 p. 


Dept. of Education. 
Maryland non public academic schools approved by the State Superintendent of 
Schools, June 30, 1959. Baltimore, 1959. 26 p. 


Dept. of Education. ' 
Ninety-second annual report of the State Board of Education for the year 
ended June 30, 1958. Baltimore, 1959 1 v. 


Dept. of Education. 
Division of Library Extension. Maryland libraries, 1957-58. Baltimore, 1958. 
24 p. illus. 


Dept. of Game and Inland Fish 
Maryland conservationist, v. 36, No. 1, Jan., 1959. Annapolis, 1959. 32 p. 
illus. Bimonthly. 


Dept. of Geology, Mines, and Water Resources. 

Map of Dorchester County, 1950. Rev. 1959. Baltimore, 1959. 
Dept. of Geology, Mines and Water Resources. 

Map of Garrett County, 1949. Rev. 1959. Baltimore, 1959. 
Dept. of Geology, Mines, and Water Resources. Bureau of Mines. 

36th annual report, calendar year 1958. Annapolis, 1959. 20 p. 


Dept. of Health. Division of Vital Records and Statistics. 
Final vital statistics tables, Maryland, 1959. 1 v. 
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Dept. of Labor and Industry. 
Directory of Maryland manufacturers, 1959-1960. Baltimore, 1959. 69p. 


Dept. of Law 


Annual report and official opinions of the Attorney General of Maryland, 1957, 
v. 42. Baltimore, 1957. 604 p. 


Dept. of Mental Hygiene 
Annual report, 1959. Baltimore, 1959. 1v. 


Dept. of Public Welfare. 


teport to the Governor for the year July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. Baltimore, 
1959. 47 p. 


Employees’ Retirement system. 
17th annual report of the Board of Trustees as of Sept. 30, 1958, together with 


the report of the actuary on the 17th valuation of its assets and liabilities. 
Baltimore, 1958. 20 p. 


Game and Inland Fish Commission. 
Maryland hunter’s guide, 1959; synopsis of the game laws. Annapolis, 1959. 
20 p._ illus. 


Land Office see Commissioner of the Land Office. 


Laws, Statues, ete. 
Laws of the State of Maryland made and passed at the session of the General 
Assembly begun and held in the city of Annapolis on the seventh day of 
Jan. 1959, and ending on Apr. 4, 1959. Vetoes by Governor follow imme- 
diately after acts. Baltimore, King Bros., State printer, 1959. 1640 p. 


Laws, Statues, ete. 
Unemployment insurance law of Maryland, annotated. Annapolis, Dept. of Em- 
ployment Security, 1959. 55 p. Reprinted from the Annotated code of 
Maryland, 1957, and 1959 cumulative supplement. 


Maryland—National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Apartments and their impact on the public elementary schools in the Maryland- 
Washington regional district of Montgomery and Prince George’s Counties, 
Maryland. Riverdale—Silver Spring, 1959. 28 p. illus. Technical Bul- 
letin, 10. 





Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
Commercial land use in Montgomery and Prince George’s Counties, Maryland. 
Riverdale-Silver Spring, 1959 60 p. (Its Technical Bulletin, 9) 


Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
tock Creek watershed: topography, prepared in the office of Maddox & Hop- 
kins, consulting engineers. Silver Spring, 1958. 28 maps 90 x 112 cm. 


Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


Street map of Prince George’s County. Sheets A-D. Riverdale, 1958. 4 maps 
143 x 82 cm. 


Military Dept. 
Unit and Station list, Maryland Army and Air National Guard; 1 July 1959. 
Baltimore, 1959. 12 p. 
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Public Service Commission 
Report for the year 1958. Baltimore, 1959. 224 p. 


Roads Commission. 
Maryland highway map, 1959. Baltimore, 1959. folder. illus. 


State Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects. 
Roster of architects registered in the State of Maryland. Sept. 1, 1959. Balti- 
more, 1959. lv. 


State Dept. of Education 
Balanced partnership; a program of finance for education for our times, Bal- 
timore, 1959. 11 p. 


State Dept. of Education. 
Directory of School officials in State of Maryland, 1959-60. Baltimore, 1959. 
tL DD. 


State Dept. of Education. 
Public education in Maryland, v. 8, No. 1, Nov. 1959. Baltimore, 1959. 4 p. 
irregular 


State Library 
A history of the Maryland State Library, 1827-1939, with a summary of events 
from 1939-1959, by Robert W. Coover. Rev. Annapolis, 1959. 101 p. 

illus. 


State Planning Commission. 
Committee on Medical Care. Maryland’s nursing home plan. Baltimore, 1959. 
30 p. (State Planning Commission, Publications, 103) 50 cents. 


State Planning Commission. Committee on Medical Care. 
Neuropathological programs in Maryland: report of Subcommittee on Revision 
of a Morgue and Neuropathologiec Laboratory. Baltimore, 1959. 
38 p. (State Planning Commission. Publications, 104) 


State Police. 
Highway Safety bulletin, v. 9, No. 1, October 1959. Pikesville, 1959. 4 p. 
monthly. 


State Tax Commission. 
Twenty-second biennial report [for the year 1957 and 1958] Baltimore, 1959. 
49 p. 


University. Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 
Baltimore County, some aspects of change. College Park, 1959. 15 p._ illus. 
(Its Studies in business and eccnomics, v. 13, no. 1) 


University. Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 
The European Economic Community; a case study of the new economic region- 
alism. Pt. 1. College Park, 1959. 16 p. (Its Studies in business and 
economics, v. 13, no. 2) 


University. Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Election statistics in Maryland, 1934-1958, by Evelyn L. Wentworth. College 
Park, 1959. 80 p._ illus. 


University. Bureau of Governmental Research. 
National regulatory Commission by Emmette S. Redford. College Park, 1959. 
23 p. (Its Studies in Government). 
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University. College of Education. 

Mathematics for the junior high school, prepared by the University of Mary- 
land Mathematics Project (Junior High School) with the support of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. College Park, 1959. 2 v._ illus. 
‘Teachers guide. College Park, 1959. 2 v. illus. 


University. Extension Service 
Bulletins: 151. Freezing quality foods——159. Slip covers.—170. How to repair 
wood finishes.—171. Lawn care.—174. Fertilizing ornamental trees and 
shrubs.—178. Choosing floors. College Park, 1959. 


University. Extension Service. 
Fact sheets.—111. Tobacco fertilizing and planting practices.—122. Protecting 
farm animals from insect pests.—125. Sprays for home fruit plantings.— 
35. Emergency stand-by farm generators. College Park, 1959?  Leaf- 
lets. 


University. Extension Service. 
4-H and home series.—14. Toys for the small child.—62. Learn to sew. Col- 
lege Park, 1959? 
University. Library. 
Library news, v.16, no. 1, May 1959. College Park, 1959. 17 p. monthly. 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


44th annual report for the year January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 inclusive. 
Baltimore, 1959. 47p. 
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Newsletter of the Intellectual Freedom Committee of The Maryland Library Association 


No. 6 December, 1959 





The Value of Written Book Selection Policies 
For libraries 


A two-year objective of the Maryland Library Association Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee has been to stimulate action by the librarians in Maryland on the 
writing of book selection policies and their acceptance by the respective boards. 


The relation of written book selection policies to intellectual freedom is a di- 
rect one—standards of selection are thought about, expressed, communicated to and 
accepted by governing boards and personnel. The house is in order, come what may 
in the line of attacks on the freedom of inquiry which is inherent in the word 
library. 

The following three articles mark a further effort in this direction. 

Elizabeth Abolin, Chairman 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 


The Value of Written Book Selection Policies 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


by Mae Graham, 
Supervisor of School and Children’s Libraries, Division of Library Extension, 
Maryland State Dept. of Education 


Sometimes people are so frightened, dismayed, or discouraged by words that 
they close their ears and minds to the idea the words are meant to convey. So it is 
with Book Selection Policy. 


Actually a book selection policy is a plan for choosing books. Everybody who 
chooses books has a plan. An example of a very simple and far from sound one is 
the plan to spend all available funds in the shortest possible time. The school 1i- 
brarian who used all of his annual allotment to buy five new encyclopedias had 
such a plan, as did the one who decided to buy all of the books exhibited at his 
school by an itinerant salesman. Another plan—not quite so simple—is to select 
only starred titles from acceptable lists or to select only from graded lists; still 
another plan—and not at all simple—is to select only ‘‘good” books. 








The trouble with these plans is that they have not been carefully thought out. 
They lack purpose or direction and any plan, whether it is for spending your own 
income, planning a meal, or selecting books, which lacks purpose is sure to be a 

raal 
weak one. 


The advantages of a Written Book Selection Policy are positive and numerous: 


1. It encourages thinking 
No plan, no matter how simple, can be written down until thought has been 
given to its purpose. A book selection policy for a school library must be 
geared to the purposes and needs of that particular school: grades covered, 
content of curriculum, type of community, special interests of faculty and 
pupils, other library resources available. 
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bo 


It promotes co-operation 

No librarian can sit down alone and whip out a sound book selection policy. 
The school principal, teacher, and pupils need to help answer the question, 
“What materials does the library need to provide to help us implement our 
over-all school program?” The co-operative thinking and planning that go 
into the formulation of the policy may be as valuable as the plan itself. 


3. It stimulates evaluation 

No book selection policy can be written down until a critical look is taken at 
present library resources and their relationship to the school’s program. The 
quality and quantity of materials already available, weaknesses and 
strengths in the collection, neglected areas in books and uses made of them 
are identified. Evaluation also includes a critical look at books which are 
available, both in content and format, and the working out of positive 
standards for selection. 


4. It provides a positive approach to controversial materials 

No librarian can expect to lead such a charmed life that sooner or later 
some one is not going to say ‘“‘Why did you buy this book for our library?” 
A written book selection policy, which states a philosophy and purpose, which 
sets down carefully thought-out standards, and which is adhered to care- 
fully provides the answer to this question, and gives the librarian and the 
principal the tremendous advantage of being able to give a positive rather 
than a negative answer. 


5. It lends itself to interpretation 
Not all school officials and not all citizens understand the reasons for school 
library service. A written book selection policy expresses the purpose of 
the library itself, which in turn determines the materials selected. When such 
a statement has been developed co-operatively it is a guide to all concerned 
in interpreting the service. 


6. It insures intelligent use of funds 
Temptation is hard to resist, whether it is the beautiful book, the zealous 
salesman, or the aggressive teacher. A written book selection policy enables 
the librarian to say to himself and others “for our common good, this is not 
‘the way to spend our money.” Among other things, it can help to determine 
desirable balance in the collection and form the basis of a plan for buying 
reference sets. 


7. It is an answer to the gift book problem. 
Spring house-cleaning in a community or moving day for a family often 
means a deluge of gift books for the school library. When the school already 
has a written book selection policy it is easy for the librarian to point out 
standards for books which are acceptable without getting into the realm 
of personalities. 


It is essential that the librarian take the initiative in formulating a written 
book selection policy. The success of such an undertaking is predicated upon the 
fact that the librarian 

1. Knows and understands the philosophy and program of his school 


2. Knows sound, basic principles of book selection 


8. Is able to give leadership to a group and also is able to work as a responsible 
individual in the group. 
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Once the book selection policy is formulated, written down, and accepted. the 
librarian has the responsibility for 


1. Adhering to the accepted policy 
2. Interpreting it to the school and to the community. 


Basic to the success of the formulation and implementation of any book selection 
policy is the fact that the librarian must know the content of books. This means a 
critical knowledge of books already in existence and of new books as they appear. 
It also involves a knowledge and evaluation of book selection tools, of the physical 
format of books, and of the best business practices for purchasing books. 


The Value of Written Book Selection Policies 
FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


by Dorothy Reeder 
Librarian, State Teachers College, Towson 


To learn if the college libraries in Maryland used a written policy for book 
selection, a letter requesting this information was sent to twenty-one (21) of the 
senior colleges, and a reply was received from eighteen (18) of them. In the letter 
the librarian was asked to send a copy of the written book selection policy, if one 
was followed, and if none, to make comments on the advantages or disadvantages 
of having a written policy. 

The following is a summary of the information received: Three colleges have 
a general statement concerning the policies of book selection. St. John’s College 
library committee in 1956 issued such a policy; Goucher has a general statement in 
the Faculty handbook, and the University of Maryland lists priority in selection 
for books chosen by the reference staff. Generally, the catalog statements of the 
philosophy governing the college, were considered sufficient. In all of the colleges, 
the importance of the faculty in building the collection was stressed. The library 
staff works closely with the teaching staff to keep up with current needs, and fill 
in gaps. The collection is built around the curriculum primarily, and the close 
association of the library staff and the faculty in making the holdings as adequate 
as budget will permit is standard procedure. 

Some librarians thought this close cooperation of faculty and library staff 
made a written policy unnecessary. One librarian stated that the “creation of a 
written policy merely for the sake of creation” would be frowned up. The plan of 
allocating a part of the library budget to the various departments, and having a 
suggested procedure for faculty and students to follow in requesting purchases, is 
in general use. Several librarians thought a written policy would be advisable, and 
two of these comments are quoted in part:— 

1. Any acquisition policy, written or oral, should not be too rigidly designed. 


The nature and scope of subject fields change . . . and the written policy 
should be either revised constantly . .. or be flexible enough for the staff 
member responsible ... to use judgment and imagination. 

2. It is wise and essential to have a written statement of policy as to how 
decisions are made when the criteria are . .. subject to . .. differences 
of opinion. The statement should 
(a) ... be brief, simple, forthright, readily understandable . .. not de- 

fensive or apologetic 
(b) It should be an informative document ... to be useful to anyone who 


wishes help in thinking through a decision he needs to make about 
reading, recommending or purchasing any book he may encounter. 
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While most of the college libraries in Maryland do not have written book selection 
policies, opinion seemed fairly even between those who thought the statment of the 
philosophy of the college was sufficient, and those who were inclined to favor an ad- 
ditional statement for the library. 


The Value of Written Book Selection Policies 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


by Margaret Rohrbaugh 
Head, History, Travel and Biography Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 


An important current objective of the M.L.A. Intellectual Freedom Committee 
has been to emphasize the importance of a written book selection policy statement 
as a positive means of defense against attacks on the freedom to read. 


At present only five of the twenty-three public library systems in Maryland 
have such a statement. 


Accepting the A.L.A. Library Bill of Rights and the M.L.A. Freedom of Inquiry 
statement as a basis for a written policy, interested librarians will find thought- 
provoking discussion and good statements of principles in the A.L.A. Freedom of 
Communication statement; the A.L.A. Freedom of Book Selection statement; the 
Proceedings of a Work Conference on Book Selection, Philadelphia conference, 1955; 
and in the recently published Book Selection and Censorship by Marjorie Fiske. 


Ruth W. Gregory in her Principles Behind a Bool: Selection Policy Statement 
(1.L.A. Record, v.X, no.2, October 1956) gives perhaps the best idea of the value of 
such a statement: 


“The advantages of a written policy are many. First of all, the very discipline 
of translating concepts into words forces the librarian to think through the prob- 
lem of establishing a policy which will lead to results rather than consequences. The 
act of preparing a statement helps to wipe out fuzzy reactions to real or potential 
problems that end only in unprofitable compromise or even fatal denial of the Bill 
of Rights in critical moments. A well thought out policy lessens the possibility of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. It sharpens the purposefulness of book 
selection and tends to improve qualify by a re-affirmation of fundamental aims. It 
gives evidence that the library knows where it stands. 


“The statement must acknowledge the right of access to all sides of controver- 
sial questions. It must point up the need of objectivity in the choice of materials so 
that the collection does not suffer from unconscious personal prejudices or un- 
governed bibliographical enthusiasms. It must interpret the function of the library 
as a selector rather than as a censor. It should reiterate that this country can- 
not fight hostile ideas if its citizens do not know what those ideas are. The policy 
statement must emphasize the positive approach to controversial issues, by providing 
the best and the most authoritative material on these issues. Fear of subversive 
ideas in books can be met through the application of recognizable standards of 
selection. 


“The policy is also useful in discussions with the citizen who thinks the library’s 
standards are too high or too low. He may have a point if he doesn’t want to re- 
strict the rights of others. The citizen is never without the right to talk about 
the books and the effect of the books in his own library. He also has a right to 
sound answers to his questions. The source of these answers could be the selection 
policy statement. 
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“The statement is also valuable in dealing with groups who think they know 
what is poison print for other people. Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
stage coach driver who was very clever with the whip. With it this man could 
pick up pebbles from the road, split leaves, swat distant flies, and generally amaze 
the passengers with his expertness. As they were passing a certain spot, a pas- 
senger saw a hornet about to enter a nest. ‘Why don’t you swat him, driver?’ asked 
a passenger. ‘No, sir,’ said the driver, ‘not me. I’m not going to swat no hornet. 
They is organized.’ And so is the library with a book selection policy—organized for 
action, for interpretation, and for defense of freedom to read.” 


NEW STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Criteria that will help school libraries of all kinds and sizes, in all situations 
and locations, to function effectively in the drive toward quality education are now 
available in Standards for School Library Programs,* published by the American 
Library Association, with March 1 publication date. A companion work, A Dis- 
cussion Guide,* serves as an aid in planning and conducting meetings on some of 
the fundamental aspects of a good school library program. The new national school 
standards, the first to be set since 1945, are higher than regional or state ones and 
will, for most schools, be goals to be attained over a period of several years. 


Nine pilot programs for standards implementation have been set up by the 
American Association of School Librarians, a division of ALA, for March, April, 
and May, the first to be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Others will follow in Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington (state), 
and Washington, D. C. Mary Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, is chairman of the Standards Implementation Committee. 


Emphasizing the library program and the library &s the instructional ma- 
terials center of the school, the Standards states that “the true concept of a school 
library program means instruction, service, and activity throughout the school 
rather than merely within the four walls of the library quarters.” 


Quantitative standards are stated in relation to the qualitative ones describing 
a good school library program. Highlight chapters in the 144-page work include: 
“The School Library Program for Children and Young People,” “Materials, Funds, 
and Staff Needed for School Library Programs,” ‘‘The Library in the New School,” 
“Library Resources and Services in Schools Having Fewer Than 200 Students,” 
“Co-operative Planning for School Libraries,” and chapters on school boards, ad- 
ministrators, and libraries; school library supervisors, and the school library staff. 
A selected bibliography, an appendix containing policies and specifications for library 
quarters and equipment, and an index are included. 


“Although specifically for school libraries, the new standards will have great 
significance for the entire library profession,” said Benjamin Powell, ALA president, 
“and deserve the active support and co-operation of public, college and university 
libraries, and library schools, all of which have a vital stake in the products of pub- 
lic schools. The primary responsibility for implementing the standards rests with 
school librarians, but it is an obligation that must be shared by the entire library 
profession.” 


* Standards for School Library Programs. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. 144 pages. Paper. $2.50. A Discussion Guide. 20 pages. Paper. 65¢. Com- 
bined price, $3.00. 
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It is a great privilege to announce that the Executive Board of the Maryland 
Library Association has elected Miss Mary N. Barton to honorary membership in the 
Association. Most of Miss Barton’s professional life has been spent at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, where she was, for the majority of the time, head of the 
General Reference Department. Although she has recently retired from that posi- 
tion, it is inconceivable that she should retire from her profound interest in reference 
books and services. Her enthusiasm has been a stimulus to many, and her sincere 
concern for reference work has led her to uphold and further its cause and has done 
much to bring the Reference Services Division of the American Library Association 


to its present prominent position in our national library organization. 


Miss Barton has a B.A. degree from Agnes Scott College (1922) and from 
Columbia University a B.S. degree (1927) and M.A. (1945). At the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library since 1927, she was successively reference assistant, first assistant, and 
head of the General Reference Department. She was a member and frequently 
chairman of many major Committees here, and in 1958 received the Library’s Wil- 
liam G. Baker, Jr., award “for her distinguished contributions to local, state and 
national librarianship through teaching, writing and speaking on reference books 
and services; for the organization and development of a department recognized na- 
tionally as outstanding; and for honors accorded her which in turn reflect honor 
on this library.” She taught reference and bibliography in the Library’s Training 
Class and at Drexel in 1937 and at Columbia in the summers of 1943 and 1946. 


Miss Barton is the author of “Administrative Problems in Reference Work” 
1943). “Reference Books: a Brief Guide,” the fourth edition of which has just 
come off the press, and with Miss Ellen F. Watson, the “General Reference Depart- 


ment Staff Manual” (1950). She has also contributed to professional periodicals. 


She has been a member of the Maryland Library Association for some time and 
was chairman of the Nominating Committee in 1937, the Program Committee in 
1946, and the Planning Committee in 1948-49. 


Her activities in the American Library Association have been too numerous to 
recount, but outstanding among them was her work as a member of the Organizing 
Committee of the Reference Services Division and as the first president of the 
Division, 1957-58. 


For Miss Barton’s contributions to the library profession, her vision and the 
courage of her convictions, we are especially grateful and it is with great pride 
and pleasure that we recognize them by this honorary membership in the Maryland 
Library Association. 
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SUMMER COURSES AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 


The University of Maryland will offer two courses for school librarians on 
its College Park campus during the 1960 Summer Session, June 20 to July 29. The 
courses are School Library Administration and Beok Selection for School Libraries. 


Each course carries three hours credit. 


Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, Executive Secretary of the State Free Public Library 
Commission of Vermont, will serve as Visiting Lecturer in Library Science for both 
courses. Information about the program may be obtained by writing to Howard 


tovelstad, Director of Libraries, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


TUITION AID FOR MARYLANDERS 


The University of Maryland, College Park, has announced a tuition aid plan 
which will pay out-of-state tuition to the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill for any qualified Maryland resident seeking a Master of Science in Library 


Science degree. 


This has been made possible by an arrangement with the University of North 
Carolina through the Southern Regional Education Board: The aid amounts to 
$175 per semester or $117 per summer session; the total cash value is up to $625. 
This fee is available for three semester or four summer sessions, or an equivalent 
combination of semesters or summers, and will be paid from a regional education 


fund provided by the Maryland General Assembly to the University. 


Interviewing will be done by the University of Maryland, but the final decision 
for admission will be made by the Graduate School of the University of North 


Carolina. 


For further information write to Howard Rovelstad, Director of Libraries, 


University of Maryland, College, Park, Maryland. 
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